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PREFACE 


Franz  Liszt  (1811-1805);  an  artist  of  contradictions, 
a  man  of  legend,  of  incredible  fact  and  equally  incredible 
fantasy,  the  epitome  of  Romantic  virtuosity  and  dramatic 
flair,  paradoxically  possessed  by  a  tormented  soul  obsessed 
with  the  need  for  spiritual  introspection  and  retreat.  He 
was  a  bon  vivant  welcomed  into  the  highest  social  milieu 
because  of  his  freely-shared  talents,  yet  one  scorned  for 
his  asocial  disregard  for  convention.  Much  has  been  written 
of  the  man,  and  it  is  not  my  pur  .pose  to  contribute  more  to 
that  topic.  Rather,  I  wish  to  consider  Liszt 5 s  importance 
in  the  history  of  music  through  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
influences  upon  his  development  and  the  unique  elements  of 
his  keyboard  style.  Secondly,  1  will  discuss  specifically 
his  compositions  for  the  organ,  and  evaluate  them  in  terms 
of  their  importance  in  the  general  repertoire  of  organ 
music. 

My  basic  premise  is  that  Liszt’s  few  works  for  organ 
were  written  in  an  essentially  pianistic  style,  and  did  not 
display  a  functional  understanding  of  the  ’’King  of  instru¬ 
ments.”  To  support  this  premise,  I  will  attempt  to  summarize 
his  approach  to  the  piano,  as  exemplified  in  the  twelve 
Transcendental  Etudes,  published  in  1851.  From  among  the 
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limited  number  of  compositions  for  organ 


I  wi  1 1  c  xa  mi  ne 


in  detail  the  two  most  important,  the  Phantasle  und 
ilber  den  Chorale :  Ad  nos  ad  salute rom  und. am  (1850), 
the  Preludlum  und  Fuge  (Iber  IB .  A  „  C .  H .  (1855,  1870). 


Fuqe 

cind 
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CHAPTER  I.  INFLUENCES  UPON  LISZT 


To  understand  Liszt's  position  in  the  history  of  music, 
one  must  first  consider  certain  influences  upon  the  composer. 
Born  in  Hungary  in  1811,  his  first  formal  keyboard  study  was 
with  Carl  Czerny,  in  Vienna,  from  1821  to  1823.  From  this 
famous  teacher,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Eeethoven,  Franz 
Liszt  received  a  rigid,  thoroughly  disciplined  foundation  in 
keyboard  technique.  Years  later  he  showed  his  admiration 
for  Czerny  by  dedicating  the  Transcendental  Etudes  to  hirn. 
Liszt  started  composing  music  as  early  as  he  was  able  to 
play  it.  At  fifteen,  he  wrote  a  set  of  Twelve  Gra nd  Etudes 
(Op.  1)  which  reflect  the  influence  of  Czerny,  and  are  worth¬ 
while  in  their  own  right*  of  greater  importance,  however,  is 
that  these  are  the  studies  that  Liszt  later  reworked  into  a 
difficult,  almost  unplayable  version  in  1838,  and  a  slightly 
simplified  and  greatly  refined  version  in  1851,  as  the 
Transcendental  Etudes . 

When  the  Liszt  family  moved  to  Paris,  in  1823,  Franz 
was  refused  admission  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire  because 
that  institution  had  strict  rules  against  acceptance  of 
foreigners.  He  studied  privately  with  Reicha,  an  out¬ 
standing  theorist  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Michael  Haydn,  and 
Ferdinando  Paer,  a  well-established  opera  composer.  Franz's 
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pianistic  abilities  soon  earned  him  the  adulation  of  the 
best-known  families  of  the  country.  He  gave  numerous  public 
and  private  programs  throughout  France  and  England. 

The  young  prodigy  had  always  shown  a  strong  spiritual 
inclination.  At  age  fifteen  the  rigors  of  concert  tours  led 
to  a  physical  collapse,  and  Franz  expressed  the  wish  to  for¬ 
sake  the  concert  stage  and  become  a  priest.  He  and  his 
father  went  to  Boulogne*  while  there,  the  elder  Liszt  became 
suddenly  ill  and  died.  Franz  took  care  of  all  the  funeral 
arrangements,  and  then  returned  to  Paris. 

At  that  time,  Paris  was  the  mecca  of  piano  virtuosos. 
The  piano,  as  an  instrument,  had  been  extended  in  physical 
range  and  greatly  strengthened*  the  capacities  of  performers 
to  exploit  these  new  potentials  likewise  expanded.  trtferfT 

Beethoven,  in  his  later  piano  works,  had  utilized  the  new 

. 

0  -  J  ' 

possibilities  in  the-  instrument .  He  made  increasing  use  of 
glissandos,  double  thirds,  octaves,  -e-tc-.  •  Ifie  enjoyed  simul¬ 
taneous  expression  of  the  highest  and  lowest  registers  (six 
octaves  were  available,  in  contrast  to  the  five  generally 
built  into  instruments  of  Mozart’s  time)*  and  he  explored 
new  uses  of  the  sustaining  pedal  to  make  sonorities  richer, 
less  percussive,  and  to  blend  harmonies  into  a  new  sonority. 

Performers  such  as  Thalberg,  Koscheles,  Dreyschock, 
Kalkbrenner,  Hiller,  and  Pixis  had  been  quick  to  perfect 
skills  which  would  display  the  new  resources  of  the  piano. 
Liszt  soon  joined  their  ranks,  and  eventually  surpassed  them 
all.  He  spent  several  years  in  teaching  and  performing,  and 


. 
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was  the  first  pianist  to  appear  by  himself,  unassisted,  for 
a  whole  concert. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  a  powerful  influence  entered  his 
life,  when  he  first  heard  Nicolo  Paganini  (1782-1840)  perform 
at  the  Paris  Opera  House.  At  this  time  Paganini  was  a  living 
legend,  a  blend  of  Mephistophelan  appearance  and  reputation, 


and  superhuman  virtuostic  playing  ability.  Liszt  heard  him 
bring  sounds  from  a  violin  that  no  one  had  even  attempted 
before •  it  led  him  to  resolve  to  do  with  the  piano  what 


$ 


Paganini  had  done  with  the  violin.  His  success  was  described 
by  Clara  Schumann,  who  said;  "We  have  heard  Liszt.  He  can 
be  compared  to  no  other  virtuoso.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his 
kind."**-  it  is  to  this  point  in  his  life  that  the  term 
"transcendental”  can  be  applied.  His  technique,  as  had 
Paganini's,  truly  transcended  all  that  musicians  had  attempted 
or  accomplished  previously,  Paganini's  Twenty- Four  Caprices 
for  Unaccompanied  Violin  (Op.  1)  were  the  model  for  Liszt's 
six  Etudes  d ' execution  transcendante  d 1  a  pres  Paganini,  of 
1838.  Five  of  them  are  transcriptions  from  the  Twenty- Four 
Caprices?  the  sixth  —  La  Campanella  —  is  a  set  of  variations 
on  the  tune  which  Paganini  had  used  in  the  Rondo  of  his 
B  minor  Violin  Concerto.  In  their  original  form,  these  etudes 
are  extraordinarily  difficult.  In  1851,  Liszt  simplified 
them  somewhat,  making  them  more  accessible,  and  republished 
them  under  the  title  Grandes  Etudes  ce  Paganini. 


^Alan  Walker  (ed.),  Franz  Liszt,  The  Man  and  His  Music 
(London;  Barrie  &  Jenkins,  1970*77  p.  46~ 
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During  these  years  in  Paris,  Franz  Liszt  also  met 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Heine,  and  others.  The  influence  of 
these  great  men  as  well  as  other  writers  from  various  centuries 
can  be  seen  clearly  in  the  literary  references  in  subsequent 
compositions.  A  few  examples  are;  Tre  sonetti  del  Petrarca 
(1839)*  Puszta-Wehmut «  A  Puszta  Ke serve  (from  a  poem  by 
Lenau-  1885)*  Les  Preludes  (after  Lamartine-  1848)-  Hazepoa 
(after  Victor  Hugo-  1851)-  Die  Ideale  (after  Schiller-  1857)- 
A  Faust  Symphony  (1854)-  Le  Triornphe  Funebre  du  Tasse  (1866). 

An  equally  profound  influence  in  these  formative  years 
was  Liszt's  acquaintance  with  Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869) 
and  Frederic  Chopin  (1810-1849).  Liszt  transcribed  for  the 
keyboard  such  formidable  Berlioz  compositions  as  the 
Synphon le  Fnntastiaue ;  his  transcriptions  are  vibrant  piano 
versions  of  the  colorful  Berlioz  orchestrations.  Liszt  seems 
to  have  drawn  the  concept  of  the  piano  as  a  poetic  medium 
from  Chopin.  During  Chopin's  lifetime,  Liszt  apparently  saw 
him  as  a  rival.  Chopin,  in  his  Etudes  Op.  10  (1833)  and 
Op.  25  (1837),  had  summarized  all  that  was  then  modern  piano 
technique.  Chopin's  own  playing  was  the  ideal  expression  of 
this  technique..  It  is  probably  not  just  coincidence  that 
Liszt  first  published  the  Transcendental  Etudes  in  1833. 

They  were  proof  that  not  only  could  Liszt  wr i te  more  difficult 
music  than  Chopin,  he  could  also  perform  it.  Many  compositions 
of  the  years  immediately  following  Chopin's  death  are  unmis- 
takeablv  the  result  of  Chopin's  influence.  A  Funera illes 


written  in  the  month  in  which  Chopin  died,  uses  some  of  the 
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same  musical  materials  of  Chopin's  A-f lat  ma jor  Polonaise . 
Kazurkas,  Ballades,  a  Berceuse,  tarantella,  and  Polonaise 
likewise  are  almost  imitations  of  similar  Chopin  compositions . 

A  final  evidence  of  Liszt's  admiration  for  Chopin  is  his  book 
about  him,  written  in  1052. 

In  1847,  the  thirty-five-year-old  virtuoso  made  a 
decision  which  completely  changed  his  life.  He  gave  up  the 
role  of  a  concert  artist  (although  he  gave  many  subsequent 
performances  for  charitable  purposes)  and  accepted  the  position 
of  director  of  the  opera  house  and  orchestra  at  the  court  of 
Weimar.  He  lived  there  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
his  home  was  a  coterie  of  students  from  all  over  the  world. 
During  these  years,  he  also  created  some  of  his  greatest 
works  for  orchestra  and  piano.  In  this  time,  too,  another 
powerful  influence  entered  his  life,  namely,  Richard  Wagner 
(1813-1883).  Wagner's  problems  of  finances,  politics,  and 
musical  development  were  greatly  eased  by  the  multi-level 
support  of  the  Weimar  master.  There  are  many  obvious 
connections  between  compositions  of  the  two  men,  such  as  the 
Tristan  love  motif  which  seems  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  a  theme 
from  the  Liszt  song  Ich  rndchte  hingehn  (ca.  1845).  Pearly 
twenty  years  after  the  opera's  completion  Liszt  developed 
the  theme  further  in  Aux  Cypres  de  la  Villa  d 1 Bste  (Threnodie 
II). 

After  these  very  productive  years  in  Weimar,  personal 
matters  took  Liszt  to  Rome.  The  spiritual  side  of  his  nature, 
always  in  conflict  with  his  worldly  aspirations,  began  to 
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dominate,  and  he  received  the  four  minor  orders  of  the 
Catholic  church,  although  he  never  became  a  priest.  In 
composition,  he  turned  increasingly  to  sacred  music,  writing 
oratorios  and  many  smaller  works.  For  the  rest  of  his  life, 
he  vacillated  between  periods  of  spiritual  isolation  and 
introspection  in  Rome,  teaching  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Budapest,  and  teaching  and  conducting  in  Weimar.  He  performed 
at  the  piano  only  for  charity  concerts.  His  compositions  from 
this  later  period  are  generally  less  flamboyant,  and  clearly 
anticipate  music  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  died  of 
pneumonia,  in  Bayreuth,  on  July  31,  1886. 

Liszt's  general  importance  in  music  history  lies  in  his 
extension  of  piano  technique,  in  his  use  of  natural  and 
poetic  representations  in  all  types  of  compositions,  and  in 
his  development  of  chromatic  harmony  which  led  eventually  to 
the  breakdown  of  tonality.  Other  areas  to  which  Liszt  contri¬ 
buted  are  the  invention  of  the  symphonic  tone  poem,  the 

concept  of  transformation  of  themes,  and  his  support  of 

.  .  ■ 

fellow  musicians  and  popularization  of  their  compositions. 


CHAPTER  II.  LISZT'S  ORGAN  MUSIC 


There  are  only  eleven  original  organ  compositions  out 
of  the  more  than  seven  hundred  compositions  by  Franz  Liszt. ^ 
These  are: 


Fantasy  and  Fugue  on  the  choral  Ad  nos, 

ad  salutarem  undam  1850 

Prelude  and  Fuqua  on  the  name  B . A . C . H .  1855,  1870 
Pio  IX .  Per  Papsthymnus  1863  (?) 

Andante  religioso 

Ora  pro  nobis .  Litanei  1864 

Resignazione  1877 

Missa  pro  or gang  le eta rum  celebrationi 

missarum  ad  jumen'to  1879 

Gebet  1879 

Requiem  fur  die  Or gel  1883 

Am  Crab a  Richard  Wagner  1883 

Zwei  Vortraass tucks 

i ,  Introitus  1884 

ii.  Trauerode  1860 


In  addition,  there  are  nineteen  transcriptions  for  organ  of 
works  by  Liszt  himself  and  other  composers .  His  organ 


composition  lies  at  the  two  extremes  of  complexity.  The 
Ad  nos  and  B .  A .  C .  H .  demand  virtuoso  technique;  the  other 
compositions  are  generally  naive  and  simple,  demanding  little 
technical  skill  from  the  performer. 

Considering  Liszt's  proclivity  for  sacred  music, 


x Complete  cstaloqs  cf  Liszt*  s  music  can  be  found  in  the 
1966  Gregg  Press  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  V,  compiled  by 
Humphrey  Searle*  in  Alan  Walker's  Franz  Liszt,  The  Pan  and  His 
Music;  and  in  The  Music  of  Liszt  by  Humphrey  SearTe  "(New  York; 
Dover  Publications,  Inc/,  1966) . 
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especially  in  his  later  life,  it  is  surprising  that  thin  in 
such  a  short  list.  Liszt  seemed  to  consider  the  organ,  in 
spite  of  its  unique  capacities,  as  secondary  to  the  piano. 

He  wrote,  in  the  Gazette  Musical; 

The  keyboard  of  the  organ,  with  its  capabi¬ 
lities  of  expression,  will  show  the  natural  way 
to  the  invention  of  pianos  with  two  or  three 
keyboards  and  so  complete  the  peaceful  victory.-^ 

A  contemporary  writer,  Gerard  Gillen,  in  reviewing  a 

new  edition  of  Liszt's  Complete  Organ  Works,  makes  thin 

observation; 

Liszt  did  not  really  understand  the  organ  as 
an  instrument  having  an  independent  soul  and 
character  of  its  own.  He  clearly  saw  it  as  a  one- 
man  orchestra  or  as  a  phantasmagoric  piano.2 

Why,  considering  his  almost  overwhelming  preoccupation 
with  the  piano,  did  Liszt  try  composing  for  the  organ?  He 
might  have  been  influenced  by  the  Mendelssohn  Organ  ?rolu--  :os 
and  Fugue s ,  and  Sonatas,  published  in  1837  and  1845,  respec¬ 
tively,  In  1845  also  were  published  Schumann's  Studies  for 
the  Organ,  Op.  56  •  Sketches,  Op.  58,  and  Fugues  on  n . A . C .  • : . 
Between  1842  and  1350  Liszt  had  studied  and  subsequently 
transcribed  for  piano,  six  of  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
organ,  and  the  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor . 

Li£zt  had  high  admiration  for  the  organ  music  of  '  mar 
Franck  (1822-1390)  and  Camille  Saint-Saens  (1835-1921). 

He  visited  Franck  in  1866  at  St.  Clothilda •  there  he  insisted 

^Quoted  by  Howard  Bakken,  "Liszt  and  the  Orean,  '* 
Diapason,  LX  (May,  1969),  p.  27-29. 

^ "New  Organ  and  Choral  Music,"  Musical  Times ,  Ms 
(February,  1973),  p.  182. 
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on  Franck  playing  many  of  Franck's  own  creations,  rather  than 
any  of  Liszt's  own.  When  Liszt  served  as  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest,  he  arranged  that  organ  playing, 
a  compulsary  subject,  be  given  the  status  of  an  independent 
faculty.  The  organ  curriculum  included  several  Liszt  compo¬ 
sitions  . 

Other  evidences  of  Liszt's  experience  or  concern  with 
organ  playing  are  sketchy.  He  performed  a  short  benefit 
recital  in  Moscow  in  1343,  playing  a  fugue  by  Handel  and  two 
transcriptions  of  works  by  Beethoven.  Another  public  perfor¬ 
mance  was  as  accompanist  for  Mendelssohn's  Hear  My  Prayer 
at  the  Collegienkirche  in  Jena  (date  unknown).  According  to 
a  written  account  of  the  event,  Liszt  played  the  music 
exactly  as  written  during  the  rehearsal,  but  added  many 
embellishments  in  the  performance.*** 

It  is  known  that  he  improvised  at  length  on  a  new 
Moser  organ  at  the  Cathedral  of  Fribourg,  on  a  visit  there 
in  1836.  Another  description  of  his  organ  playing  was 
written  by  Baroness  Keyendorff  in  1S67,  although  the  church 
is  not  named.  In  1378  Liszt  went  to  Paris,  and  was  able  to 
play  the  new  Cavaille-Coll  organ  at  Trocadero  Kail/  in  the 
company  of  the  eminent  per former -composer  Charles  Widor . 
Liszt  probably  played  an  organ  frequently  in  his  later  years, 

^Alexander  w.  Gottschalg,  "Dr.  Franz  Liszt  als  Orgel- 
komponist  und  als  Orgelspieler ,  "  Neue  Feltschr.ift  fur  Musik, 
XVC  (1899),  p.  516-53.7,  as  cited  by  Milton  Sutter  in  "Liszt, 
and  his  Role  in  the  Development  of  19th  Century  Organ  Music,  " 
Music,  IX,  Mo.  1  (January  3.975),  pp.  35-39. 
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when  he  was  deeply  involved  with  sacred  music.  He  is  also 
known  to  have  acquired  a  pedal  piano  in  1854,  an  unusual 
instrument  with  three  manuals  and  twenty  pedals.*^ 

Dr.  Milton  Sutter,  musicologist  and  organist  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  believes  that  two 
important  organists  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  probably 
indirectly  taught  Liszt  to  play  the  organ,  and  influenced  his 
organ  style.  These  men,  Alexander  Wilhelm  Gottschalg  (1827- 
1908)  and  Alexander  Winterberger  (1834-1914)  were  both  pupils 
of  Johann  Gottlob  Topfer  (1791-1870),  professor  at  the  Weimar 
Seminary  and  Municipal  Organist.  Liszt  greatly  admired 
Topfer,  a  man  who  excelled  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  as  an 
organ  builder.  But  it  was  the  younger  pupil,  Winterberger, 
to  whom  Liszt  turned  for  the  first  performance  of  the  Ad  nos 
and  for  dedication  of  the  6.A.C.H.  Winterberger  performed 
both  works  in  many  recitals  throughout  Europe.  Liszt  worked 
closely  with  him,  especially  in  preparing  for  the  premiere  of 
Ad  nos.  In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein 
written  eleven  days  before  the  premiere,  Liszt  gave  evidence 
of  his  own  interpretation  taking  precedence  over  that  of 
Winterberger ' s : 

The  inauguration  of  the  Merseburg  organ  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  September  26.  Perhaps 
things  will  arrange  themselves  so  that  you  can  get 
to  Merseburg  on  that  date*  as  for  me,  I'll  have  to 
be  there  from  the  evening  of  the  25th  on,  in  order 
still  to  try  out  some  of  the  new  registers.  Sacha 
Winterberger  will  play  the  Prophet  Fantasia,  which 


■^■Wayne  T.  Moore,  "Liszt's  Monster  Instrument,  the  Piano- 
Harmonium,"  The  Diaoason,  61st  Yr.,  No.  729  (September  1970), 
pp.  14-15. 


' 
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is  now  taking  on  quite  a  different  character 
after  the  work  I  had  him  do. 

Sutter  describes  in  some  detail  the  relationship 
between  Liszt  and  Gottschalg.  This  took  the  form  of 
business  collaboration  as  well  as  professional  esteem  and 
friendship.  The  two  men  edited  a  series  of  historical  organ 
compositions,  including  the  works  of  outstanding  composers 
dating  from  the  Renaissance  period  to  now-forgotten  nine¬ 
teenth-century  composers.  Liszt  dedicated  to  Gottschalg 
his  third  most,  important  organ  work,  the  Variations  on  Weinen, 
Klagen,  Sorgen,  Zagen  (1863).  The  two  friends  frequently 
went  together  to  churches,  where  Liszt  advised  Gottschalg 
in  interpretation  and  registrations.  "Gottschalg  described 
one  such  session  which  took  place  in  Dehnstedt,  a  village 
which  he  says  is  two  hours  from  Tieffurt: 

Liszt  usually  gave  the  man  who  operated  the 
bellows  one  thaler  for  his  work.  In  order  that  I 
could  hear  how  a  Bach  fugue  should  sound,  he  would 
reach  over  my  shoulders  to  play  on  the  manuals 
while  I  would  play  the  pedals  because  he  had  no 
great  fluency  on  them.  Since  he  usually  took  very 
fast  tempi  it  was  often  an  effort  for  me  to  keep 
up  with  him."2 

The  very  scarcity  of  references  to  Liszt's  experience 
with  organs  and  organ  playing  parallels  the  scantiness  of 


•^-Howard  E .  Hugo ,  The  Letters  of  Franz  Liszt  to  Marie 
zu  Sayn-T,7ittgenstein,  p.  74,  as  quoted  in  Milton  Sutter, 
"Liszt  and  his  Role  in  the  Development  of  19th  Century 
Organ  Music,"  Music,  IX,  No.  1  (January  1975),  pp.  35-39. 

^Alexander  Wilhelm  Gottschalg,  Franz  Liszt  in  Weimar 
und  seine  letzte  Lebensjahre,  p.  27,  as  quoted  in  Hilton 
Sutter,  loc .  cit. 
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his  organ  repertoire.  It  perhaps  also  explains  why  so  many 
of  his  original  compositions  and  transcriptions  have  not 
earned  a  place  in  current  recital  repertoire.  It  does  not 
explain ,  however,  why  the  Ad  nos  and  B  .  A .  C .  H .  stand  out  as 
"among  the  most  significant  compositions  for  the  instrument 
between  Each  and  Reger"  (to  quote  Alan  Walker).  To  under¬ 
stand  their  importance  in  Romantic  organ  repertoire,  one 
must  consider  the  overall  picture  of  organ  music  of  that  time. 

Organ  repertoire  through  the  centuries  had  developed 
generally  along  three  avenues,  reflecting  the  unique  capacities 
of  the  instrument.  First,  the  sustaining  power  of  the  organ 
led  to  compositions  of  continuous,  tenacious  sound,  energized 
by  suspensions  which  pulled  the  music  onwards  by  the  need 
for  resolution  of  discord.  The  organ  chorale  made  great  use 
of  this  quality.  Secondly,  the  ability  of  the  instrument  to 
present  contrapuntal  lines  through  contrasting  colors  led  to 
the  perfection  of  this  style  in  the  music  of  J.  S.  Each.  Each 
likewise  utilized  the  third  unique  aspect  of  the  instrument, 
its  capacity  to  recreate  brilliant  flourishes  of  sound  with 
decisive  clarity,  such  as  in  his  toccatas.  Indeed,  all  of 
these  avenues  reached  culmination  in  the  works  of  Bach.  The 
great  composers  of  the  Classic  period  wrote  little  for  organ* 
an  exception,  of  course,  was  in  the  French  school,  where  it 
was  more  a  transfer  of  harpsichord  style  to  organ  than  an 
organ  style  in  itself.  Early  Romantic  composers  tried  some 
organ  composition.  In  their  hands,  however,  the  organ 
chorale  became  a  character  piece*  the  toccata  became  a 
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concert  piece,  exploiting  the  coloristic  resources  of  the 
instrument.  Contrapuntal  writing  became  much  less  intellectual 
and  more  subjective. 

The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  organ  music,  primarily  in  France,  where  a  new  school 
based  on  improvisation  was  developing.  Organ  music  in  England 
was  pedantic  and  conservative*  the  German  and  Austrian 
composers  made  some  effort  in  the  field,  but  generally  in  a 
Classic  style.  As  James  Huneker  wrote: 

In  Germany,  the  land  of  seriousness,  organ 
music  had  acquired  a  character  so  heavy  and  so 
uniformly  contrapuntal  that,  by  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  almost  any  decently  trained  Cape 11- 
meister  could  produce  a  sonata  dull  enough  to  be 
considered  first-rate.  There  were,  doubtless,  many 
protests  in  the  shape  of  unorthodox  works  which 
left  no  mark. 

Liszt's  S . A . C . H ,  must  have  been  considered  unorthodox  to 
an  extreme,  yet  it  has  survived.  Huneker  continued* 

We  may  say  that  (B . A. C.H. )  though  not  an 
entirely  great  work,  was  at  ail  events  something 
entirely  new.  It  showed  the  possibility  of  free¬ 
dom  of  form  without  shapelessness,  of  fairly  good 
counterpoint  without  dullness,  of  the  adaptation 
of  piano  technique  to  the  organ  in  a  wav  never 
before  attempted*  and  the  whole  work,  brilliant 
and  effective,  never  outraged  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  natural  dignity  of  the  instrument. 

All  of  Liszt's  biographers  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this 

revolutionary  composition,  and  for  the  even  more  developed 

sequel,  the  Ad  nos . 

That  these  two  compositions  have  retained  a  vital  place 


^ James  Huneker,  Franz  Liszt  (Hew  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1911)7  p.  401. 

2Ibid. 
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in  organ  recital  repertoire  is  undisputed.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  essay  to  establish,  however,  that  their  quality 
depends  as  much  upon  the  distinctive  style  of  Liszt’s  writing 
for  piano  as  upon  his  ability  to  write  in  an  organistic  style. 

To  realize  this  purpose,  after  defining  Liszt's  unique 
approach  to  writing  for  the  piano,  pure  nineteenth-century 
organ  style  will  then  be  discussed,  as  exemplified  by  Liszt’s 
contemporary,  Cesar  Franck?  and  finally  specific  passages  in 
Liszt's  two  large  organ  works  which  show  more  evidence  of 
piano  style  than  of  organ  will  be  pointed  out. 


CHAP^EB  III.  LISZT'S  PIANO  S^YLE 


Today's  piano  is  an  evolutionary  blending  of  the  harpsi¬ 
chord,  clavichord,  and  dulcimer.  Its  invention  was  the 
result  of  three  factors:  "(1)  the  desire  to  make  the  harpsi¬ 
chord  ' expressive ' 7  (2)  the  desire  to  make  the  clavichord 
louder-  and  (3)  the  wish  to  mechanize  the  dulcimer  by 

bringing  it  under  the  control  of  a  keyboard."**-  The  first 

2 

pianoforte  was  built  about  1709  but  the  instruments  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  capable  of  only  limited  dynamic  and 
expressive  possibilities,  and  had  ranges  of  up  to  six 
octaves.  By  1780,  the  piano  had  become  established  as  the 
foremost  of  the  keyboard  instruments.  Because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  construction,  there  were  two  distinct  schools  of 
piano  making,  and  thus  of  piano  style  and  technique.  The 
Viennese  piano  was  suited  to  lightness,  rapidity  and  elegance, 
as  was  best  exemplified  in  the  singing  tone  and  smooth 
passage  work  of  Nozart  and  Hummel.  The  English  piano,  with 
its  more  powerful  and  sonorous  bass,  encouraged  brilliance 
of  execution  and  larger  musical  forms,  dementi  preferred 
the  English  piano. 

■^Austin  Niland,  "Pianoforte,"  Encyclopaedia  Dritannica 
1970  Ed.,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  1039. 

2Ibid. 
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Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  improvements  in  the 
piano  mechanism  were  demanded  by  composers  and  performers. 

The  main  stimulus  was  the  gigantic  pianism  of  Beethoven, 
followed  by  the  efforts  of  others  to  emulate  his  style  and 
to  excel  in  his  works.  His  dramatic  quality  and  range  of 
expression  required  increased  brilliance  and  sonority  in  the 
instruments.  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  John  Field  demanded  a 
more  intimate  sound  with  degrees  of  softness,  evanescence, 
and  treble  clarity  previously  unavailable,  and  found  new 
elements  of  expression  through  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal. 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms,  while  not  calling  for 
massive  structural  changes  in  the  piano,  made  full  and 

original  use  of  the  potential  of  the  evolving  instrument. 

r'  """""  ~  'V'Yvs.-'  PlQ  nl  yH?  Or 

To  satisfy  these  new  virtuosic  ooncept s ,  piano  manu¬ 
facturers  turned  to  metal  framing  which  permitted  higher 
tension  and  heavier  stringing,  a  more  scientific  approach 
to  the  covering  of  the  hammer  and  its  striking  place  on  the 
string,  a  keyboard  extended  to  seven  and  a  half  octaves,  and 

the  double  escapement  repetition  action  which  facilitated 

-n  - _ 

repeated  notes. 

Franz  Liszt  came  to  maturity  during  this  period  of 
change.  He  was  a  new  type  of  composer,  with  great  musician- 
ship  and  unprecedented  showmanship.\  One  notable  aspect  of 
his  idiom  was  the  cooperation  of  the  two  hands  to  achieve 
a  wider  and  more  complex  texture  of  sound.  Previous  piano 
writing  had  largely  divided  the  hands  in  separate  functions. 
Liszt  often  wrote  quick  interchanges  of  position  and  function 
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for  the  hands,  allowing  far  more  sonority  and  brilliance. \ 

The  twelve  Transcendenta 1  E tudes  of  Liszt  provide  a 

convenient  compendium  of  his  hundreds  of  compositions  for 

piano.  They  represent  the  new  style  of  playing  and  writing 

which,  rather  than  largely  scale  technique,  employs  "rapid 

and  coloristic  changes  of  register,  using  full  chords  and 

octave  passages  in  all  ranges  often  with  wide  leaps,  arpeggio- 

vibrato  figurations,  arpeggios  over  the  full  extent  of  the 

keyboard,  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  octaves,  and  even  full 

chords,  diatonic  and  chromatic*  elaborate  cadenzas  and 

recitative-like  passages*  and  often  a  melody  in  the  middle 

range  with  a  difficult  figuration  accompaniment  ranging  over 

the  whole  keyboard . Matthews  used  even  more  poetic  terms 

to  describe  the  same  traits;  "The  Lisztian  mastery  of 

clearing  simultaneous  lines*"  "sensuous  effects  of  pedalled 

arpeggios*"  "threatening  use  of  the  lower  register*" 

2 

"evocative  use  of  the  upper  register, "  etc. 

The  following  examples  will  demonstrate  these  and  other 
aspects ; 


E.  Kirby,  A  Short  History  of  Keyboard  Music  (New 
York;  The  Free  Press,  1966),  p.  303. 

^Denis  Matthews  (ed.).  Keyboard  Music  (Baltimore,  Md.* 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1972).  The  given  quotations  appear  at 
various  places  within  the  book. 
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Thickness  of  texture 

Example  1.  Etude  No.  8,  neas.  115-118 
Presto  furioso 


Example  2.  Etude  No.  5,  meas.  95-101 

Allegretto?  energico  con  bravura 
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Superimposition  of  musical  elements  on  many  levels 


Example  3.  Etude  No.  8,  meas.  109-111 
Presto  furioso 


^2-  aHtriir\  £  A  £■  a,  4  ^  >  iia 
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use  of  full  range  of  keyboard  sonority 

Example  4.  Etude  No.  9,  meas,  13 
Velocissimo 


Example  5.  Etude  No.  4,  meas,  11-12 
Allegro 


Example  6  Etude  No.  11,  meas.  42-45 
Andantino?  poco  piu  mosso 
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Melody  in  middle  of  wide-ranging  texture 


Example  7.  Etude  No.  7,  meas.  70-71 
Allegro*  animato 


^  •>I7Z7t£ — ~ g 


Example  8.  Etude  No.  6,  meas.  5-6 
Lento 


Melody  line  with  flourishes  and  sweeps  of  sound 


Example  9.  Etude  No.  9,  meas.  99-100 
Largamente •  languendo 


Example  10.  Etude  No.  4,  meas.  66-70 
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Thumb  melody 


Example  11. 


Etude  No.  9,  meas.  37 
A  capriccio 


Example  12. 


Etude  No.  10,  meas.  150-152 
Allegro  agitato  mol to 


Doubling  a  passage  in  octaves 


' 
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Doubling  a  passage  in  octaves 


Example  14.  Etude  No  7,  meas.  100-103 
Allegro,  animato 

b 


r  i  rij  4. 
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Example  15.  Etude  No.  2,  meas.  48-51 
Mol to  vivace 


,  -  \  8ZJ^ 
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Example  16.  Etude  No.  8,  meas.  186—189 
Presto  furioso 


Chord  tremolo 


Example  17.  Etude  No.  5,  meas.  32-34 
Allegretto 


7  1  "5  _ 
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Chord  tremolo 


Example  18.  Etude  No.  12,  meas.  19 
Andante  con  mo to 


Chord  scales 


Example  19.  Etude  No,  10,  meas,  86-89 
Allegro  agitato  molto 
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ixample  20.  Etude  No.  10,  meas.  159-160 
Allegro  agitato  molto 
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Technically  improbable  passages 


Examole  21.  Etude  No.  4,  meas.  94-98 
Allegro,  appassionato 


Example  22.  Etude  No.  12,  meas.  21-23 
Andante  con  mo to 
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Technically  improbable  passages 


Example  23. 


Etude  No.  9,  meas.  30-36 
Vivamente 
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Recitative-like  passages  with  cadenzas 


Example  24.  Etude  No.  9,  meas.  7-10 
7\ndantino 


Example  25. 


Etude  No.  11,  meas.  70-79 
Piu  lento 


.EU 
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While  these  are  isolated  examples  of  pianistic  style, 
the  Etudes  exhibit  two  overall  patterns  of  style;  a  melody 
which  might  have  lyrical  elements  moving  in  slow  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  notes,  accompanied  by  extremely  complex  virtuoso 
figuration?  and  cadenza-like  passages  of  scales,  arpeggios, 
and  chords  moving  rapidly  up  and  down  the  keyboard.  In  these 
Etudes,  J^iszt  seldom  uses  a  simple  chorale  style,  or  a  melody 
singing  over  an  uncomplicated  harmonic  accompaniment. 

Paysage  is  the  exception  to  this  statement?  it  could  be 
compared  to  a  Chopin  nocturne.  All  the  other  Etudes  are  in 
extreme  bravura  style,  and  chords  are  often  doubled,  to 
extend  their  sonority. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Etudes  seems  to  have  been 
purely  technical.  Their  keys  are  in  major  and  relative  minor, 

I 

in  order  of  descending  fifths.  Liszt  added  the  descriptive 
or  poetic  titles  in  the  1851  version.  This  seems  to  reflect 
his  belief  in  what  Kirby  terms  "a  cardinal  aesthetic  tenet 
of  Romanticism- — the  ability  of  music  to  express  or  suggest 

ideas,  emotions,  and  impressions  of  various  sorts - in  short, 

its  capability  to  give  expression  to  extramusical  subject 


ll. 

Pre lude 

C 

major 

2. 

Mol to  vivace 

A 

minor 

3. 

Paysage 

F 

major 

4. 

Kazeppa 

D 

minor 

5. 

Feux-f ollets 

B 

flat  major 

6. 

Vision 

G 

minor 

7. 

Eroica 

E 

flat  major 

8. 

Wilde  Jagd 

C 

minor 

9. 

Ricordanza 

A 

flat  major 

10. 

Allegro  agitato 

F 

minor 

11. 

Harmonies  du  soir 

D 

flat  major 

12. 

Chasse-neige 

B 

flat  minor 
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matter. "x 

Gillespie  sees  Liszt  as  anticipating  Impressionism,  in 
that  the  Romantic  composer  is  "not  so  interested  in  actual 
successions  of  sounds  as  in  the  simultaneous  blending  of 
sounds  or  tone  clusters — «-that  is,  in  music  for  the  sake  of 
sound.  .  .  He  delighted  in  sounding  together  as  much  of  the 
keyboard  as  physically  possible."3  weitzmann  attributes  the 
special  quality  of  this  harmonic  sound  as  being  "produced 
especially  by  the  favorable  acoustic  setting  of  their  parts, 
in  which  the  tone-waves  formed  can  propagate  in  freest 
vibration  all  accompanying  overtones  and  tones  of  combination."3 

While  other  composers  made  use  of  these  various 

virtuosic  techniques,  none  carried  the  combination  of  them 

to  the  extreme  that  Liszt  did.  His  piano  music  is  unmistake- 

able  in  sound,  and  appearance  on  the  printed  page.  It  makes 

prodigious  demands  on  the  performer.  Dale  writes  of  the 

Etudes :  "Liszt’s  studies  cannot  be  adequately  performed  in 

public  except  by  pianists  of  the  very  highest  attainments. 

For  the  less  expert  they  are  appallingly  difficult  to  play. 

The  very  look  of  them  on  the  printed  page  may  well  strike 

A 

terror  to  all  but  the  boldest  sight-readers."'  Despite 

^Kirby,  p.  311. 

John  Gillespie,  Five  Centuries  of  Keyboard  Music 
(Eelmont,  Calif.:  Wadsworth  Pub.  Co . , Inc. ,  1965)”  p~,  238. 

^C.  F.  Weitzmann,  A  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing  and 
Pianoforte  Literature  (New  York;  Da  Capo  Press,  1969),  p.  190. 

^Kathleen  Dale,  Nineteenth-Century  Piano  Music  (London; 
Oxford  University  Press,  1954),  p.  191. 
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these  problems,  Liszt's  piano  music  is  a  vital  part  of  solo 
piano  repertoire.  It  provides  all  possible  avenues  of 
virtuosic  display,  in  a  highly  Romantic  style. 


CHAPTER  IV.  ORGAN  STYLE 


Before  turning  to  the  two  large  organ  works  by  Liszt 
it  seems  advisable  to  attempt  a  definition  of  organ  style 
particularly  as  related  to  nineteenth-century  organ  music. 
To  facilitate  this,  examples  from  the  organ  music  of  Liszt' 
contemporary,  Cesar  Franck  will  be  used.  Franck  was  an 
accomplished  organist  himself*  his  organ  compositions  are 
idiomatic,  using  the  unique  qualities  of  the  instrument 
in  highly  effective  ways. 

By  virtue  of  its  construction,  the  organ  places  quite 
different  limitations  uoon  the  composer  and  performer  than 
does  the  piano.  Its  keyboards  are  only  five  octaves  in 
range,  although  these  can  be  mechanically  extended  with 
stops  and  couplers  to  as  many  as  ten.  since  one  keyboard, 
the  pedalboard,  is  played  with  the  feet,  parts  written  for 
pedals  must  necessarily  be  restricted.  Rapid  passages  can 
be  played,  but  must  be  so  written  as  to  be  playable.  A 
composer  can  use  two,  three,  or  even  four  pedal  notes  simul 
taneously,  as  long  as  he  stays  within  the  restraints  of  the 
human  foot's  reach.  If  a  fugal  part  is  to  be  carried  by 
the  pedals,  the  theme  must  be  created  with  limitations  in 
mind.  Franck  seemed  to  have  had  considered  these  factors 
in  writing  the  following  pedal  passages: 
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Fugue  theme 


Example  26.  Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Variation,  meas.  86-94 
Allegretto  ma  non  tropoo 


Pedal  melody 


Example  27.  Final,  meas.  1-6 


Rapid  passage 


Example  28.  Choral  No.  2,  meas.  258-265 

Maestoso  ma  un  poco  me no  lento 
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Rapid  passage 

Example  29.  Grande  Piece  Symphonique,  meas.  40-43 
Allegro 
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Octave  passage 


Example  30.  Choral  No.  3,  meas.  140-146 
Quasi  allegro 


Perhaps  the  most  obvious  feature  of  the  organ  is  its 
sustaining  ability.  A  tone  or  group  of  tones  can  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  wind  is  supplied  to  the  pipe.  This  tone  can¬ 
not  change,  except  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  pipes, 
or  the  use  of  mechanical  swell  box  louvers.  No  alteration 
of  finger  or  foot  touch  can  change  the  tone.  Because  of  this 
sustaining  capacity,  organ  music  often  is  based  upon  rather 
simple  chordal  passages,  which  receive  impetus  through 
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progressions  of  dissonance  and  resolution.  Such  passages 
would  be  ineffective  on  a  piano,  where  tone  diminishes  as 
soon  as  it  is  sounded.  A  typical  sustained  passage  is  this 
from  Franck's  Choral  No.  Is 

Example  31.  Choral  No.  1,  meas.  1-15 


The  other  main  characteristic  of  an  organ  is  its  tone 
color  potential.  The  extent  of  this  is  limited  by  the.  size 
of  the  individual  organ  and  the  objectives  of  its  builders. 
Because  of  the  presence  of  more  than  one  keyboard,  and 
distinct  sounds  for  each  keyboard,  contrapuntal  music  is 
highly  effective  on  the  organ.  Individual  lines  can  be 
completely  different  in  color,  or  can  be  Dart  of  a  grouo 
sound.  There  can  be  wide  contrasts  in  dynamics,  in  range, 
in  articulation.  There  can  be  sudden  changes  in  the  type 
of  color  used,  just  as  in  orchestral  music.  Indeed,  a 
large  organ  can  be  almost  orchestral  in  the  variety  of  sound 
textures  available.  An  organist  at  the  console  of  a  large 
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instrument  has  direct  control  over  an  almost  infinite  palette 
of  sound. 

While  contrapuntal  music  is  more  suited  to  the  organ 
than  to  the  piano,  a  simple  accompanied  melody  is  equally 
effective  on  an  organ.  Melodic  dominance  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  articulation  and  manner  of  key  depression,  as  on 
piano*  it  can  be  established  mechanically,  through  judicious 
choice  of  stops.  Lyricism  results  from  careful  phrasing  and 
legato  playing.  Thus  organ  repertoire  abounds  in  passages 
which  involve  a  melody  on  one  keyboard,  accompaniment  on 
another,  with  pedals  usually  contributing  a  foundation  to 
the  accompaniment: 

Example  32.  Choral  No.  3,  meas.  97-101 
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Example  33.  Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Variation,  meas.  152-157 
Andantino 


Organ  music  does  not  require  broken  chord,  arpeggiated 
or  tremolo  passages  to  maintain  sound.  When  such  devices  are 
used,  they  usually  have  a  rhythmic  function  as  well  as  harmonic. 
Although  an  organ  is  not  considered  a  percussive  instrument, 
organ  music  can  be  very  percussive  in  effect.  This  is 
because  there  can  be  such  definite  points  at  which  a  tone 
starts  and  stops.  When  the  tone,  by  virtue  of  the  pipes 
used,  is  a  very  full  sound,  percussive  passages  can  be 
tremendously  exciting. 


Example  34.  Grande  Piece  Symphonique,  meas.  125-130 
Allegro  non  troooo  e  maestoso 
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Because  an  individual  organ  pitch  can  be  enriched  by 
the  combination  of  many  pipes  sounding  simultaneously, 
sonority  is  not  dependent  upon  range  extension.  Written 
octaves  are  not  necessary  when  an  additional  stop  can  achieve 
the  same  result-  doubled  chords  likewise  are  seldom  used. 

Only  in  extremely  loud  passages  will  an  organ  composer 
attempt  to  increase  the  total  sound  by  requiring  doubled 
chords . 

These  traits  of  organ  music  are  almost  opposite  of  those 
of  piano  music.  Although  the  two  instruments  share  the 
component  of  the  keyboard,  they  have  far  more  differences 
than  similarities.  Stylistically,  they  represent  two 
extremes,  determined  by  the  physical  limitations  of  the 
i n  s  t r ume n  t s . 

Franck's  piano  and  organ  music  demonstrate  these 
styllistic  extremes.  His  most  notable  piano  music,  the 
Prelude ,  Chorale  and  Fug ue  (1884)  and  Prelude ,  Aria  arid 
Finale  (1887)  were  written  after  his  organ  works,  and  in 
many  ways  (especially  in  form)  reflect  the  somewhat  symphonic 
style  of  the  organ  works.  Yet  they  are  very  similar  to 
Liszt's  piano  works,  as  they  include  most  of  the  virtuosic 
elements  outlined  in  Chapter  III.  They  have  perhaps  a 
slightly  less  complex  texture,  and  Franck  did  write  a  few 
simple  chordal  passages  (such  as  in  the  Chorale ) .  Parts 
of  the  Aria  are  also  in  a  style  more  typical  of  organ  music 
than  piano. 

In  organ  music,.  Franck  remained  within  a  style 
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consistent  with  the  instrument.  The  overall  texture  is  of 
sustained  sound.  When  Franck  used  eighth-note  or  sixteenth- 
note  figurations,  they  usually  provided  a  rhythmic  propulsion 
under  a  sustained  melody  line,  and  were  seldom  used  as 
virtuosic  flourishes  by  themselves.  His  pedal  parts  were 
generally  independent  and  functional,  not  merely  doubling 
manual  notes.  He  was  skillful  in  composing  contrapuntal 
passages*  they  progress  by  rather  academic  means  to  a 
conclusion,  and  do  not  break  off  into  rhapsodic  diversions. 
Franck  made  effective  use  of  percussive  devices.  He  generally 
stayed  within  one  articulation  pattern  when  both  hands  were 
used  on  the  same  manual?  he  reserved  contrasts  in  articula¬ 
tion  to  combine  with  contrasts  in  tone  color.  Because  he 
was  writing  for  a  specific  instrument,  the  organ  at  St. 
Clothilde,  he  indicated  specific  registration.  An  organist 
of  today,  if  he  knows  a  little  about  the  sound  of  French 
organs,  can  come  close  to  duplicating  the  sounds  Franck 
desired.  Franck  frequently  employed  a  full  sonority,  but 
achieved  it  by  distributing  notes  of  a  complex  harmony  over 
both  hands  and  feet.  When  he  used  octaves  or  doubled  chords, 
it  was  almost  always  to  achieve  a  large  quantity  of  sound 
in  climactic  passages. 


CHAPTER  V.  LISZT'S  ORGAN  WORKS 


Having  defined  elements  of  Liszt's  piano  style,  and 
nineteenth-century  organ  style  as  exemplified  in  the  music 
of  Franck,  Liszt's  two  outstanding  organ  compositions  will 
be  examined  in  order  to  show  that  although  Liszt  wrote  for 
the  organ,  these  work3  are  far  more  pianistic  than  organistic 
in  style. 

Phantasie  und  Fuge  uber  den  Chorale ;  Ad  nos,  ad  salutarem  undam 

Liszt's  first  organ  composition  is  also  the  longest  and 
most  complex.  In  a  letter  dated  December  1,  1851,  Liszt 
wrote  to  the  publisher: 

Allow  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Hartel,  to  make  known 
to  you,  as  a  kind  of  curiousity,  a  very  Iona  oiece 
I  composed  last  winter  on  the  Choral  "Ad  Nos"  from 
The  Prophet.  If,  by  chance  you  should  think  well 
to  publish  this  long  orelude,  followed  by  an 
equally  long  fugue,  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
much  obliged  to  you.l 

Published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  1852,  the  work  was  first 
performed  in  1855  in  Merseburg  by  Alexander  Winterberger ,  a 
pupil  of  Liszt.  Liszt  seemed  to  have  appreciated  his  own 
creation,  as  he  wrote  to  Louis  Kohler,  "I  consider  this  opus 

■^As  quoted  in  Howard  Bakken,  "Liszt  and  the  Organ,  " 
Diapason,  LX  (May  1969),  p.  27-29. 
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as  one  of  my  least  bad  productions."  It  is  a  monumental 
work.  Walker  considers  it  "perhaps  the  most  important  organ 
composition  to  come  out  of  the  nineteenth  century."**-  It 
has  three  principal  sections,  unfolding  continuously,  in 
about  thirty  minutes  of  performance  time.  An  extended 
fantasie  leads  to  an  adagio  section?  after  a  brilliant 
cadenza-like  passage,  a  fugue  develops  in  improvisational 
style  to  a  grand  climax.  The  three  phrases  of  the  chorale 
tune  (a  theme  written  by  Meyerbeer)  appear  in  all  divisions, 
in  Liszt's  technique  of  thematic  transformation. 

Bakken  affirms  that  Liszt  provided  no  registration 
suggestions?  this  could  be  corroborated  by  an  examination 
of  the  Breitkopf  and  Kartel  edition.  Gillen  states  that 
Ad  no-s  "originally  contained  only  one  registration  indication 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  rather  unhelpful  Tromba  at  bars 
141  and  150, Liszt  indicated  some  color  and  dynamic 
changes  by  indicating  changes  of  manual,  but  was  unsystem- 
matic  and  unspecific  even  in  these  directions.  Marcel  Dupre, 
an  eminent  French  organist  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  considered  Liszt  to  have  had  the  orchestra 
in  mind  as  he  wrote  for  "groups"  of  organ  pipes.  As  Bakken 
comments,  "Whether  he  {Liszt]  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
imitate  something  or  not,  it  must  be  said  that  he  wrote  in  a 
style  which  previous  to  his  time  had  not  been  considered  that 

3-Walker,  p.  345. 

^Gillen,  Musical  Times,  CXIV,  p.  182. 
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of  the  organ."1  whatever  his  motivation,  Liszt  showed  a 
tendency  to  be  concerned  with  the  power  of  the  organ,  a  power 
rivalling  that  of  the  orchestra.  In  this  his  music  was  a 
reflection  of  his  century,  for  Romantic  organ  builders 
approached  the  instrument  from  an  orchestral  standpoint. 

With  the  Ad  nos,  there  are  passages  unquestionably  in 
a  true  organ  style.  The  following  excerpts  could  have  been 
written  by  Franck,  Guilmant,  Widor,  Rheinberger,  Vierne,  or 
any  other  late  Romantic  organ  composer. 


Example  35.  Meas.  273-297 


'Bakken,  Diapason,  LX,  p. 


27. 
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Example  36.  Meas.  34-45 


Example  37.'  Meas.  298-309 
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Example  38.  Meas.  654-659 

Vivace  molto*  stringendo 


These  examples  of  true  organ  style  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  Liszt's  writing.  The  following  group  of 
excerpts  are  unmistakeably  in  his  virtuosic  piano  style: 
Example  40.  Keas .  711-716 


ii' 
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Example  41.  Meas .  219-226 

Allegro  moderato 

r\ 


Example  42.  Meas.  468-477 
Allegro  deciso 
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Example  43. 


Meas .  607-609 
Allegro  con  brio 


Example  44.  Meas.  178-183 

Allegro  moderato 


Example  45.  Meas.  674-679 

Vivace  mol to •  piu  mosso 
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Example  46.  Meas ,  196-198 

Allegro  moderato,  stringendo 


Liszt  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  limitations 
by  two  feet,  in  writing  pedal  parts,  ""he  following 
require  almost  the  dexterity  of  five  fingers  upon  ea 
two  hands: 


imposed 


passages 


ch  of 


Example  47.  Meas.  719-729 
Allegro  molto 


Example  48.  Meas.  207-212 

Allegro  moderato,  stringendo 
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Example  49. 


Meas.  135-141 
Temoo  giusto 


Example  50. 


Meas.  454-462 
Allegro  deciso 
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Example  51.  Meas.  505-514 

Allegretto  con  moto 


Example  52.  Meas.  568-580 

Allegretto  con  moto 


While  these  are  isolated  examples,  the  overall  approach 
to  the  composition  seems  to  be  more  with  a  piano  keyboard  in 
mind  than  an  organ  console. 
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Preludium  und  Fuge  uber  B . A . C ,H . 

Liszt  dedicated  the  original  Preludium  und  Fuge  Other 
B.A ,C. H,  to  Winterberger  when  it  was  published  in  1855.  He 
revised  the  work  in  1859*  this  is  the  version  commonly 
performed  today.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  piano  trans¬ 
cription  of  1871.  If  pianistic  style  elements  dominate  an 
organ  composition,  a  piano  transcription  of  the  work  should 
not  be  essentially  different  from  the  organ  version. 

First,  there  are  several  passages  of  the  piano  trans¬ 
cription  that  are  identical  to  the  original  composition. 
Measures  52-57,  31-102,  144-145,  and  182-200  (all  measure 
numbers  given  are  from  the  organ  version)  are  note-by-note 
identical.  Differing  only  by  octave  doublings  used  for  the 
piano  (to  correspond  with  doublings  by  registration  on  the 
organ)  are  measures  1-5,  8-39,  103-129,-  173-181,  215-234, 
257-267,  and  277-287. 

Thus  seventeen  percent  of  the  transcription  is  identical, 
and  forty  percent  is  identical  except  for  doublings.  Nearly 
half  of  the  transcription  is  quite  different,  sometimes 
compressing  material  (e.g.,  measures  201-214),  sometimes 
expanding  (e.g.,  measures  64-74),  sometimes  using  different 
rhythmic  figurations  (e.g.,  measures  268-276).  A  pedal 
trill  is  replaced  with  a  trill  between  chords,  moving  up  the 
complete  keyboard  (measures  243-249) .  A  single-line  melody 
is  transformed  into  a  full  chordal  passage  (measures  6-7)* 
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repeated  notes  are  substituted  for  sustained  notes  (measures 
58-63) .  The  greatest  changes  occur  in  the  most  climactic 
passages.  In  measures  130-143,  the  organ  version  uses 
diatonic  scale  passages,  and  theme  fragments  in  quarter- 
note  octaves  decorated  with  arpeggio  segments.  In  the  piano 
transcription,  Liszt  has  changed  the  diatonic  scales  to 
chromatic  scales,  in  octaves,  alternating  hands  on  alter¬ 
nating  notes,  and  the  theme  is  in  eighth-note  chords,  with 
interpolations  of  short  virtuosic  passages  spanning  the 
complete  keyboard.  Another  climax  is  in  measures  146-170, 
where  a  middle-range  organ  trill  becomes  treble-clef  octave 
flourishes  and  a  high  trill  becomes  wide-ranging  bass-clef 
octave  passages.  The  famous  pedal  trill,  in  measures  143-149, 
becomes  a  series  of  four-note  chords  in  tremolo  style  between 
the  hands,  covering  all  but  fourteen  semitones  of  the  piano 
keyboard.  Measures  250-256  are  very  different.  Instead  of 
diminishing  sustained  chords  in  middle  range,  Liszt  gives 
to  the  piano  fortissimo  double  octaves,  moving  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  keyboard.  The  final  climax  is  likewise  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  The  great  organ  chords  become  piano  chords 
ornamented  by  octave  flourishes,  and  ending  with  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  passage  for  double  octaves  up  and  down  the  keyboard. 

It  is  obvious  that  Liszt  himself  felt  many  portions  of 
the  B . A . C . H.  were  as  well  suited  to  the  piano  as  to  the 
organ,  since  over  half  of  the  piano  transcription  is  virtually 
unchanged.  Many  of  these  sections  are  more  effective  on  the 
piano  than  on  the  organ.  For  example,  a  melody  in  octaves 
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can  be  at  least  somewhat  phrased  with  the  help  of  the  sus¬ 
taining  pedal.  But  measures  175-200  cannot  be  so  phrased 
on  an  organ.  The  accompanying  staccato  octaves  in  this 
section  are  likewise  completely  pianistic.  The  diminished 
seventh  arpeggiated  figures  in  measures  167-169  and  215-242 
would  have  a  harmonic  unity  in  piano  performance,  again 
through  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal,  that  they  cannot 
exhibit  in  organ  performance.  The  arpeggio  flourishes  in 
measures  41-47  are  exciting  on  an  organ,  but  would  be  more 
exciting  if  cumulatively  sustained,  or  if  used  for  rhythmic 
punctuation  against  sustained  chords,  as  is  the  case  in 
measures  13-23.  The  trills,  on  manual  in  measures  154-166, 
and  on  pedals,  measures  243-249,  have  a  rhythmic  function 
rather  than  the  sustaining  function  of  a  piano  trill.  This 
is  not  to  deny  their  effectiveness  in  an  organ  composition, 
but  merely  to  point  out  that  if  Liszt  wanted  to  maintain 
a  given  sound,  he  could  have  just  as  easily  done  it  with  a 
sustained  chord. 

There  are  sections  which  can  stand  on  their  own  as 
being  in  valid  organ  style.  Liszt  often  used  the  pedals 
very  independently •  they  frequently  present  the  "B.A.C.H." 
theme,  while  the  hands  are  given  harmonic  or  rhythmic 
counterpoint,  as  in  the  opening  measures,  measures  35-40, 
200-214,  and  235-243.  There  are  some  very  compelling  sus¬ 
tained  chordal  passages,  as  in  measures  29-37,  68-75,  and 
250-259.  while  Liszt  did  not  take  advantage  of  tone  color 
possibilities  in  the  fugue  theme  presentations,  it  none  the 
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less  is  a  very  effective  fugue,  and  well  suited  to  the  organ. 
As  is  to  be  expected  from  this  forward-looking  Romantic 
composer,  the  fugue  is  so  chromatic  as  to  be  almost  atonal, 
and  does  not  follow  the  classical  rules  of  harmonic  relation¬ 
ships.  Liszt  stays  within  fugal  outlines  for  only  twenty- 
six  measures  before  breaking  off  into  improvisatory  passages. 
The  fugue  soon  disappears  altogether. 

In  spite  of  its  dependence  upon  pianistic  style  elements, 
the  Preludium  und  Fuge  tiber  B  .  A .  C . H .  is  a  powerful  and. 
effective  organ  composition.  Harvey  Grace  evaluated  it: 

B . A . C . H .  is  occasionally  pianistic  in  idiom, 
and  it  is  too  diffuse  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
fugue.  Fortunately,  however,  it  possesses  quali¬ 
ties  which  model  fugues  too  often  lack - real 

emotional  significance.  So  much  dull  music  has 
been  written  round  the  letters  of  old  Bach’s 
name  that  we  are  all  the  more  grateful  for  these 
pages  of  Liszt,  with  their  vivid  contrasts  of 
melancholy  and  brilliance. 1 

Both  the  Ad  nos  and  B . A . C . H .  have  survived,  and  seem 
likely  to  survive  in  the  virtuosic  organ  repertoire  because 
they  are  unique  and  valuable  examples  of  high  Romanticism 
as  applied  to  keyboard  music. ^  That  they  are  predominantly 
pianistic  in  style  has  been  established  in  the  preceding 
pages.  While  Liszt  incorporated  more  qualities  of  piano 


^As  quoted  in  Howard  Bakken,  Diapason,  LX,  p.  28. 

^ A  third  composition  which  must  be  acknowledged  as 
belonging  in  this  category  is  The  N 1 ne ty-fo ur t h  Psalm 
(Sonata)  by  Julius  Reubke.  Reubke  was  a  student  of  Liszt? 
his  untimely  death  in  1858  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  cut 
short  a  promising  career  as  performer  and  composer. 
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style  than  of  a  true  organ  style  in  their  pages,  he  created 
a  medium  for  excitement  and  expressiveness  that  will  continue 
to  provide  a  challenge  and  satisfaction  for  organists  and 
their  listeners  alike. 
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Ptia.ota.sie  und.  Ftige 

iiber  das  Thema  BACH 


Erschienen  1877 


Note:  f’easure  numbers  here  indicate  the  corresponding 

measures  in  the  organ  version 
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